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The Desert Flora of Phoenix, Arizona 

By Richard E. Kunze 

The Sonoran flora of the Salt River Valley of Arizona, between 
Phoenix and Tempe, during December, January and February of 
each year presents such a strong contrast to that of the north, that 
a description of it as seen after the autumn or winter rains may 
not be out of place. This valley has an altitude of 1,100 feet 
above the sea, is about sixty miles long and has a width of nearly 
twenty miles. It once was an inland sea, and the red sand buttes, 
largely composed of conglomerate rock, plainly show the effect 
of erosion on every side. From east to west this valley is traversed 
by the Salt and Gila rivers. To the north it is bounded by the 
Phoenix mountains, and to the south by the Maricopa mountains, 
running east and west, and the Estrella mountains, westward. In 
various places sandstone buttes jut out from the mountain into the 
valley. 

At the beginning of December, when the deciduous shrubs 
and trees of the bottoms defoliate, those of the deserts adjoining 
put on a verdure which lasts until the succeeding spring. The 
cactus desert proper extends only from two to four miles on every 
side of these mountains, changing then into the sagebrush desert, 
which in turn is bounded by the bottom lands of the rivers. The 
striking feature of the Sonoran flora is the giant cereus or "saguara " 
of the Mexicans, Cereus giganteus, reaching here a height of forty 
feet and over. In April and May this Cereus giganteus has large 
white flowers, which appear at the end of candelabrum-like branches, 
and arranged in crescentic rows encircling the stem, to the number 
of fifty and seventy-five on a single stem. In July the scarlet 
fruit appear, which are luscious and are gathered by Indians and 
Mexicans to be made into jelly and sweetmeats, or eaten raw. A 
wine is obtained from it by fermentation. 

Echinocactus Wislizeni or fishhook cactus, is here found in the 
crevices of the rock. It more largely affects the mountain sides 
or rocky " arroyos," which carry the waters to the bottoms. A 
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few are scattered among the sagebrush, Artemisia tridentata and 
another species, growing in a sandy loam ; these cacti sometimes 
attain a barrel-shape, weighing from 150 to 200 pounds each. 
Such individuals, however, are rare. The flesh of this cactus is by 
Mexicans made into candy, much like the sugar-coated calamus 
or sweet flag. Parched travelers of our deserts often cut open 
large plants of E. Wislizeni to suck the moist pulp, when water- 
holes cannot be reached or found. The yellow flowers appear in 
May and often again in September, for a second time, followed by 
a yellow fruit, dry and insipid. 

Another species, Echinocactus Emoryi, or barrel cactus, is 
sparingly found in this valley, and occurs in preference on sandy 
sagebrush desert. The large central spines of E. Emoryi are not 
of such a bright roseate color as those of E. Wislizeni but fully as 
formidable. The flowers of E. Emoryi, which are red, are suc- 
ceeded by a yellow fruit, also dry and insipid. This species is 
found farther south, in Sonora, Mexico, more abundantly than 
in Arizona. Another very spinose cactus found on this desert 
is Eckinocereus Engelmanni, growing in clumps of from two to 
twenty joints, as thick as one's arm, and a foot in length. In 
April it is covered with many large, fragrant, roseate flowers. 
Near by and generally under cover of a sagebrush or other plant, 
is seen the pretty cinereous Cactus Grahami. Individuals of 
single joints grow to the height of eight inches, but more fre- 
quently a number are growing from a common base, covered by 
many fragrant little flowers in May, if not earlier ; color, light 
roseate, with a white stripe in center of each petal. The small red 
fruit, naked and elongate, is quite persistent. This cactus flowers 
a second time after the July rains, if such occur. During the 
season of drouth in 1900, when we had only three good rains 
in twelve months, this Cactus prolonged its second time of 
flowering until a late November rain, and at Christmas time it was 
in full bloom on the Phoenix desert. A goodly number of Covillea 
Mexicana, the evergreen greasewood or creosote bush, was also 
blooming there for the second time. Both of these plants, in 
lateness of flowering, vie with our garden roses and chrysanthe- 
mums. 

Of Opuntia, several species occur in this vicinity, of which the 
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most noteworthy is the arborescent prickly pear, Opuntia arbores- 
cens, with its color variations. These plants grow from three to 
five feet high, have twisted joints, and may be found in any soil 
from comminuted granite to sandy loam. The flowers are eaten 
by several beetles, so that frequently very few perfect flowers are 
seen on a plant. Plants having flowers of magenta color represent 
0. arborescens, and the plant usually is known as the candle 
cactus. Another plant, with reddish -crimson flowers, is 0. arbo- 
rescens versicolor, which is also called candle cactus. Opuntia 
Whipplei spinosior has greenish-yellow flowers, and the branches 
are fortified with long and stout spines. 

Opuntia Bigelovii is the dreaded " cholla " of the Mexicans. Its 
branches are thickly covered by long, barbed and sheathed spines, 
whitish and pendulous on large plants. These break off readily 
and adhere to clothing ; the ground all around is covered with these 
spines, and woe to the unlucky one treading on them with any 
but the heaviest of shoes. The pain is greater in withdrawing the 
spine than when they enter the flesh. Plants grow from two to 
twelve feet high or higher. Cowboys wear stout leather leggings 
to protect their limbs against the cholla. The flowers are greenish 
and the fruit greenish-yellow. A very slender Opuntia growing 
along the arroyos of our desert is 0. leptocaulis, two feet high, 
with long stems of the thickness of a stout pencil. It has greenish 
flowers, succeeded by very small scarlet fruit, of strawberry shape, 
which remain long on the stem and look pretty. This plant 
grows in thick bunches. Opuntia Engelmanni, a plant of spread- 
ing habit, is found on the edges of the Phoenix desert, near the 
foothills. Its large ovate joints bear yellow flowers, and a large 
scarlet fruit the size of a pullet's egg. The latter is edible, refrig- 
erant and yields a fine jelly. Animals, birds and even mankind 
resort to this fruit when provisions give out. 

Cereus Greggii, our only night-blooming Cereus, is found spar- 
ingly on the sagebrush desert. Its flower is salvershaped, white 
and fragrant, over five inches in diameter. It seldom fruits ; 
the fruit is in shape like a miniature torpedo, scarlet and contain- 
ing many black, flatfish seeds. The root grows to very large 
size, and is fleshy like a beet. It is called by Indians and Mexi- 
cans the " Montezuma yam." I have dug up plants with a root 
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two feet long, weighing from ten to fifteen pounds each. It will 
do best in a very sandy loam. Natives make use of this root 
for burns and other inflamed surfaces, cutting off a slice from a 
growing plant, and applying it to the affected parts. The stems 
do not grow very long, from two to four feet at most. Usually 
these plants grow under a mesquit tree or beside a tall sagebrush, 
to shelter the slender stem from the force of our wind or sand- 
storms. The stem is from one half to one inch thick, four- or five- 
angled, bluish-green and short-spined. I obtained fruit by cross- 
fertilization in the garden. 

Other striking plants of our desert are two species of " palo 
verde," of which one is Parkinsonia microphylla, scattered all over 
the barren soil, and growing out of crevices of the rock like a 
succulent. It is not a large tree, and being hard in texture, it is 
much used for firewood. The leaves appear late in autumn or after 
the winter rains, and drop in April, when the tree is covered by 
panicles of yellow flowers, attracting many insects. The hard 
seeds are shelled out by birds, and the bark is gnawed off by the 
lemur-like desert squirrels and rodents. The pinnate leaves of 
this species have leaflets not larger than the head of a pin. This 
tree grows on the mesa as well as on mountains. 

Parkinsonia Torreyana is a much handsomer tree, and its leaves, 
much larger than those of the preceding species, also appear at the 
approach of winter. The branches are more graceful ; they are 
pendant, and when covered by the large yellow panicles of flowers 
early in April present a gorgeous appearance. This species affects 
the arroyos or watercourses more than the other. Young trees 
are quite bushy in shape. The branches of all Parkinsonias are 
prickly. The seeds of P. Torreyana furnish food for birds, and its 
flowers bread for bees. 

Acacia Greggii is another very prickly desert bush, which in 
sheltered situations retains its small leaves all winter. In May it is 
covered by small, yellow, fragrant flowers furnishing fine bee-food. 
The branches having hooked thorns, it is known as the cat-claw 
acacia, and is much dreaded. It bears twisted brown flat pods. 
Its height is from five to ten feet. 

Covillea Mexicana, or creosote bush, is the commonest ever- 
green shrub of the cactus desert, growing from four to ten feet 
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high. Its branches are covered with a reddish-brown resin, which 
gives them a peculiar odor resembling creosote. A few beetles and 
plant-bugs resort to the yellow globose flowers which cover the 
bush in April. Later in autumn, after the rains, it flowers a second 
time, and it is then that the new foliage looks the best and remains 
so during the winter months. It imparts to the desert a lively- 
green. By Mexicans it is used when planted young and trimmed 
like boxwood as a hedgeplant around graves. It is likewise 
medicinal. A tincture prepared from the fresh twigs is useful for 
sore throat, possessing astringent and antiseptic properties. A 
decoction is used for itching hemorrhoids, and also as a good 
wash for itching on any part of the body. Ranchers use a decoc- 
tion to heal sores and foul ulcers on live stock. 

Olneya Tesota is a leguminous tree growing generally along the 
desert ravines or arroyos, and furnishes next to mesquit the best 
fuel of this region. Mexicans call it " arbol del hierra " or iron- 
wood. It is very thorny throughout and often grows to the 
height of twenty or thirty feet. The grayish-green color of its 
pinnate leaves is quite in contrast with the brighter green of other 
evergreen shrubs or trees of the desert. In the month of May the 
branches are loaded down with racemes of lavender and brownish- 
purple flowers, fragrant and much visited by bees. It is one of 
the few trees furnishing shade to freighters and travelers of the 
Arizona desert. 

Lycium Fremontii, or squawbush of the prospectors, is quite 
an ornamental shrub of the outskirts of our cactus desert. From 
late in December until March it is thickly covered with fleshy, 
dark green, obovate small leaves, much resembling those of a 
Sedum or some species of Mesembryanthemum. After a frosty 
night the leaves present a crystalline appearance like an ice-plant. 
The shrub is thickly branched, and from three to six feet high, 
presenting a somewhat spherical shape. Its small, tubular, violet 
flowers are of the same length as the scarlet obovate fruit, and 
are rifled by many bees. It is the first bee-food of the season and 
of much value to the apiarian. Flowering and fruiting for several 
months in succession, this shrub is quite ornamental as well as 
useful. The berries have demulcent, slightly subacid properties 
and are eaten by birds as well as boys. Chickens feed on the suc- 
culent leaves. During the hot season this shrub is dormant, but 
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after the rains of August, should there be any, it is again clothed 
in verdure, flower and fruit. Such is the case with many Arizona 
plants of the Sonoran flora. 

Holacantha Emoryi, the crucifixion thorn of Mexicans, although 
not an evergreen shrub in the strict sense, being leafless and the 
thorniest of ugly thorns, is nevertheless green the year round. 
Every branch is clothed with sharp rounded thorns from one to 
four inches long. Its clusters of orange and red flowers closely 
attached to the axils or bifurcation of the thorns, appear in May 
and June, followed by fruit in July and August. Flowering 
branches are preserved for the use of tourists, and offered for sale 
in the curio shops of Arizona. The size and thickness of the 
thorns remind one of Gleditsia triacanthos. This shrub grows 
from two to six feet or more in height. 

Artemisia tridentata, the well-known sagebrush of the desert, 
with the minute grayish-green leaves, attracts much less attention 
in appearance than size. It grows from three to eight feet or 
more in height according to soil. In the more sandy parts of the 
desert, it provides shelter for many tender if not more useful plants. 
The small Cactus Grahami thrives in its shade, and the slender, 
fragile branches of Cereus Greggii find a support growing through 
its mass of slim branches. 

Another Artemisia, apparently undescribed, is much hand- 
somer, of a brighter green color and with large leaves. It affects 
the region of the cactus, growing in more rocky and sandy soil. 
Its height is from one and one half to two and one half feet. 

Ephedra trifurcata, or "canatilla " of the Mexicans, is a strange 
looking shrub, leafless and with sheathed branches like Equisetum. 
Its branches are closely crowded, of the thickness of a straw or less, 
and of a grayish-green color. It is a shrub from three to five feet 
high, and very many stems are given off from a common root. It 
affects the arroyos and swales of the desert in preference to drier 
situations. The Mexicans use this plant extensively in the form 
of decoction- for specific urethritis, and hold it in high esteem. 
Ephedra antisyphilitica, a closely allied species found nearer to 
the Mexican boundary and further south, is also much used in 
Mexico for similar purposes and as a diuretic. This plant is two 
feet in height. 

Phoenix, Arizona. 



